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A NOTABLE BOOK. 
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Charles D. Kellogg, Secretary of ‘Charity Organization 
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Public Opinion Current Topic 
Association. 


** Study Current Events in the Light of History.’ 

THE OBJECT of the Pustic Opinion Current 
Topic ASSOCIATION is to promote the systematic 
study of the great questions of the day, and by in- 
creasing the interest in current happenings, to incul- 
cate a broader view of the privileges and duties of 
citizenship. 

THE PLAN embodies the formation of clubs, with 
general details similar to those suggested in the book 
mentioned below, whose basis of work shall be the 
systematic reading of Pusitic Opinion and other 
periodical publications and the further inquiry stimu- 
lated by such reading. Debates and special papers 
are optional. 

THE DETAILS are fully outlined in an elaborate 
thirty-two page book which will be sent to any address 
for six cents in stamps. 

In his Introductory Preface, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: 


“TI am a constant reader of Pustic Opinion, and find it eminently adapted 
to the place of a text-book for classes in current topics in schoo's and colleges. 
I have frequent occasion to admire the skill with which the editors collect and 
present phases of thought and opinion. Pustic Opinion re-edits the editorials 
of the press of the world in such a way as to furnish the reading public with 
exactly what I have described as the ideal object of the newspaper. In view of 
all these facts:I heartily commend the Pustic Ortnion Current Topic 
AssoctaTIon to thoughtful people everywhere.” 


Cardinal Gibbons says: 

“ I cordially approve of your project. Nihil humanum a me alienum puto, 
was the noble expression of a great Roman. Rome’s greatness was largely 
due to the interest of her statesmen in public affairs. Our country will also 
gain in power and progress in proportion as ber most cultivated citizens will 
discuss and lead public opinion.” 


Write t° General Secretary, P. O. C. T. A., 
Box 348, Washington, D. C. 
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THE WHITE PRINCE. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


The White Prince! the White Prince! 
He cometh to his own. 

Repair each wall, each turret tall, 
And let the fields be sown, 

And set a watch above the gate, 
And guard the silver throne! 











A white dove, a white dove 
With spotless wing and crest 

And a gentle voice as soft and low 
As if she watched her nest,— 

A snowy dove the message brought 
Safe folded in her breast. 


O hail him! O hail him! 
With banners white as snow, 

Go meet him in the lilied fields 
Where quiet waters flow! 

Let drums beat quick for gladness. 
And silver trumpets blow. 


The White Prince! the White Prince! 
Long may his realm increase! 

He bringeth light and gladness, 
He biddeth war to cease. 

The Prince! the Prince! an endless reign 
Of love, and joy, and peace! 


Mystic, Conn. 





WHAT IS WAR? 
Paper read at the Chicago Peace Congress. 
BY EK. T. MONETA, MILAN, ITALY. 


War is a profound disturbance and derangement of 
social and moral order. 

The fact that there are still learned people who think 
war necessary and almost beneficial, and that we are met 
here to find arguments condemning it, is the most evi- 
dent proof of the perversion it has brought into the feel- 
ings, thoughts and doings of men. 

Who was ever bound to prove that hemlock seed can 
produce nothing but hemlock? that a son of brigands, 
brought up and living among brigands, can but grow to 
be a brigand himself? 


Not so of war! 
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Mankind can prosper only by labor, wealth, justice, 
liberty. War stops labor, swallows up wealth, tramples 
upon justice and liberty. 

It has been, alas! imposed sometimes in vindication of 
that which was Sacred. 

A nation tired of long oppression rises as one man and 
by dint of sacrifices and heroism secures her liberty by 
force of arms. But, before the spectacle of so many vic- 
tims in the two hostile camps, of so many conflagrations, 
ruins and devastations; thinking of the brutal instincts 
awakened, strengthened and even honored during the 
war, and of the bitterness it entails at its termination 
upon both the conquered and the conquerors, an honest 
man must feel that war, even when inevitable, is always 
sad and miserable. 


And yet, it is surrounded in history by a dazzling halo 
of poetry and of glory ; the most renowned poems in all 
ancient and modern literatures are hymns to war; the 
most stately monuments glorify warriors, and even now-a- 
days, because we want to suppress, in the so-called civil- 
ized world, this relic of barbarous ages, we are pointed 
to by a certain class of conceited literati and politicians 
as half-witted people or visionaries. The apologists of 
war repeating, like parrots, the so oft confuted sentences 
of Hobbes, De Maistre and Hegel, maintain that war is 
not only fatally inherent in human nature, but also bene- 
ficial, being an instrument of civilization, fitted alone to 
revive in men the virtues of heroic sacrifice and self- 
denial. These apologists for war are, unconsciously to 
themselves, the strongest argument against it, proving, 
as they do, that from the intellectual and moral perversion 
emanating from war even those are not safe, who because 
of their talent and studies should be the most averse to 
such a curse. 


The positions of these theorists is well known. It con- 
sists in considering events that have happened hitherto as 
if they were necessarily to be repeated forever, and in 
drawing from them immutable laws. 


War has existed in the past. It is still possible and 
breaks out now and then in the civilized world and among 
savage tribes. Therefore war shall exist forever. 

The answer has been made a thousand times to these 
superficial philosophers that mankind is continually being 
transformed, and the present world is so different from 
what it was, we do not say three or four thousand years 
ago, but two or three centuries ago, that should a 
contemporary of the first American settlers come back to 
the world, he would recognize it no more. 

There was chaos formerly ; if any of these philosophers, 
the advocates of war, by a miracle of nature, had lived 
at that time, he would certainly have declared that chaos 
was to be eternal. 

When the troglodytes of the quaternary age were com- 
pelled to live in caves, the same philosopher would have 
said that man’s life would be such forever. 
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Subsequently, in the middle ages, when men fought 
one another within the walls of their own city or between 
villages of their own native country, the philosopher of 
the perpetuity of war would have pronounced him a mad- 
man who should have foretold that men one day would 
travel safely and unarmed from one part of the globe to 
another. 

THE STATE OF WAR IN EUROPE. 


As the medieval wars between man and man have 
ceased to the advantage and glory of civilization, so like- 
wise war between different nations shall come to an end. 

Happy are you, citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, who in these war-advocating theories can see but a 
weakness of the human mind. Unfortunately for us 
Europeans they serve to maintain and support a state 
of things, both political and social, which is utterly pre- 
judicial to the liberty and prosperity of peoples. 

The state of war which exists in Europe, even when 
actual war is absent, finds in those theorists its most 
specious defence. 

But the true reasons for preserving this state of war 
are those which are not spoken. 

Wherever war was a normal state, it created castes and 
families interested in perpetuating it. 

The first kings were fortunate captains, and, faithful to 
tradition, monarchs have an irresistible passion for war. 
We see every now and then the proof of it, when mon- 
archs visit one another. The most beautiful spectacle 
which the visited sovereign thinks he can offer to his 
august visitor is that of great reviews of soldiers and 
fleets. Deprive kings and emperors of their great armies, 
and they would think themselves half dethroned. Were 
it not more beautiful, more worthy of civilized people, 
to show to one’s guest the progress achieved in science, 
industry, fine arts and above all in matters of social 
justice ? 

Very seldom has military power been accompanied by 
economical prosperity, and never by liberty. 


WAR IN THE PAST. 


Tiberius Graccus in the days of Rome’s greatest power 
is compelled to cry out: ‘‘ Even wild beasts have their 
lairs ; the combatants for Rome’s defence and glory have 
no asylum. The patricians (the kings of that time) do 
lie, when they call the plebeians to fight pro aris et focis 
(for their altars and their fires). The salus populi 
suprema lex (the safety of the people is the supreme law) 
was always for the Senate and the patricians a mere pre- 
tence in order to lord it over and enrich themselves at 
the expense of the vanquished.” 

Under Charles V. Spain reached the highest degree of 
military power, and at the same time of poverty and des- 
titution. Bread had become so precious that it was 
called God’s countenance; the ostentatious and proud 
nobles themselves many a time went to bed supperless. 

Under Charles Emanuel of Savoy and Victor Amedeus 
II. Piedmont reached a high degree of power, but misery 
still reached a higher degree; so that in certain piaces 
the peasants were forced, in order not to die of starva- 
tion, to go about looking in the dung of horses, for the 
undigested grains of corn, and fed upon them. 

Napoleon I. signalizes his victories by the creation of 
kingdoms and majorates which he bestows upon his 
most faithful lieutenants; but to the French people he 
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gives, to reward their devotion, the famine of the con- 
tinental blockade and the suppression of all their 
liberties. 

Of the five billion francs which victorious Germany 
compelled France to pay in 1871, a portion served to 
form conspicuous endowments in behalf of the generals 
who had commanded her armies, but the poor private sol- 
diers received nothing of the rich booty, and now the 
German people, as the price of the blood shed by them, 
are poorer than before. 


ECONOMICAL EFFECTS. 


Europe, you know, in order to enjoy the blessings of 
armed peace, annually spends four billions and a half, 
keeping three millions and a half of soldiers in arms. 

If this money was left to agriculture and industry, it 
would give bread and employment to seven or eight 
million of husbandmen and laborers, whose labor would 
produce at last five or six billions more. This would be 
the source of new employment and profit, which would 
somewhat check that invasion of poor emigrants, the dam- 
ages of which you citizens of the United States well 
know are beginning to equal if not already to exceed its 
advantages. 

In a few years you have almost paid up all the debt 
which the war of secession laid upon you; in Europe, on 
the contrary, the national debt of different States, owing 
to the enormous military expenses, is always increasing. 
The profound saying of Bastiat is thus confirmed: 
‘*¢ War is a monster that devours not only by its meals but 
also by its digestions.” 

The increase of taxation on one hand and the absorp- 
tion of capital on the other are productive of those peri- 
odic economical crises which have in late years been grow- 
ing so grievous and frequent in Europe, and in soma 
countries have even become chronic. 


CONTRADICTIONS. 


The Gospel says: ‘‘If a son shall ask bread of any of 
you that is a father, will he give him a stone? or if he 
shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? or if he 
ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent?” 


Well, what seemed to the merciful Jesus a monstrous, 
absurd and impossible thing is now taking place in many 
countries of Europe, and, to begin with, in my own. 

The workman asks for employment and bread, and the 
government answers him by the conquest of the sands 
and stones of Abyssinia; the trader and agriculturist ask 
for alleviation of taxes and assurance for the to-morrow, 
and the government answers by making bullets, guns 
and iron-clads, which cause every two or three years an 
increase of imposts; the merchant and manufacturer ask 
for free trade in order to sell their products far and wide ; 
the government answers by the war of tariffs. 

This state of things, full of enormous contradictions 
and dangers, would not last, if, as I said in beginning, 
there were not castes and families having an interest to 
preserve it. 

The present order is a great economical and moral 
disorder ; the so called European equilibrium is a great 
unbalanced structure held together by bayonets. 

In England and in this glorious country of the United 
States the laboring classes have many times been strik- 
ing by hundreds of thousands without the police or gov- 
ernment thinking of sending among them soldiers who 
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should intimidate them. -Do not imagine that the same 
holds good in the countries of Europe blessed with the 
luxury of great standing armies. 


No sooner is a strike of peasants or sulphur miners in 
Sicily announced than companies or battalions of infan- 
try are sent to the spot, and sometimes even cavalry, 
who at once put themselves at the disposal of the Syndic, 
who is almost always a great land-owner. A few months 
ago at Caltavoturo in Sicily the soldiers were seen to fire 
at the unarmed population, who had risen, men and 
women, to protest against the appropriation which the 
land-owners of the place, almost all municipal Councillors, 
had made in their own behalf, of the landed property 
belonging to the community, that is, to the poor. 


It is obviously natural that this should happen. A 
state of war in the midst of civilization, such as the 
present state of many parts of Europe, seems nonsensi- 
cal, but to make it possible for such nonsense to exist, 
the whole social order must bow before it. 

Chivalrous feeling and military honor are boasted to 
be the product of war. 


The history of war is full of facts showing the contrary. 
A few examples will suffice. 


In 1681 Strasburg, a free city, on the faith of the 
treaty of Nimeguen, signed by the French Government, 
lets the Austrian garrison depart, and dismisses its 
own particular garrison; on the eighteenth of October, 
without any declaration of war, a French detachment 
seizes by surprise upon the principal fort; in the even- 
ing thirty-five thousand soldiers surrounded the city ; 
the following day Strasburg belonged to France. 


Frederick II. attacks Sweden treacherously, while his 
ambassadors, in token of peace, were on their way to 
Vienna, and to exculpate himself, says: ‘‘Is it my 
fault, if my soldiers marched more quickly than the 
ambassadors ?”’ 

William I. in his famous manifesto of 1870, like its 
predecessor in 1809, says he makes war on the govern- 
ment, not on the people of France. But after the vic- 
tory, when Napoleon III. was already a prisoner, it is 
from France that he wrests Alsace and Lorraine and 
extorts the five billions. 

In 1871 three French generals signed a promise of 
safe-conduct to some Arabians, upon the condition that 
the latter should lay down their arms. The Arabs, after 
this capitulation in perfect order, were demanded back 
by the civil jurisdiction, under pretext that the generals 
had gone beyond their powers, and part were shot, part 
confined in a penal bagnio. 

Immoral in its conduct, disastrous in its effects, even 
when only latent, as in the state of armed peace, war is 
also immoral in its preparations. 

When the aim of politics is war, and it is wished to 
carry this war against a nation, from which wrongs are 
supposed to have been received, all means are considered 
good in order to arouse the worst passions against that 
nation. In order to make her odious the least incidents 
are magnified ; all the falsehoods and exaggerations to be 
found in the least reputed journals of that country are 
reported and commented upon with shameful malignity ; 
there is nothing, however unlikely and absurd, which is 
not made to pass as deliberate intention or action on the 
part of the guilty nation. 
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THE MORAL SIDE. 


No great effort of imagination is needed to form an 
estimate of the effects that facts, inventions and suggest- 
ions like those above recorded must produce upon the 
character of the populations. 


The most effectual example of education comes from 
those in high places. 

When the highest power is entrusted to men like Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, who make the greatness and 
glory of their nation consist in respect for the principles 
of justice, liberty and morality, not only the public 
administration, but the private customs themselves are 
following a simple and regular course, which commands 
the admiration of other nations. 

But where, whoever may be the men in power, force 
and cunning are supreme, where the State, under pretext 
of national defence, exercises an almost undisputed dic- 
tatorship; where it speaks in one way and acts in 
another; where for its particular ends it concurs in main- 
taining among the social classes ill-fated antagonisms ; 
where success absolves from any public crime, how is it 
to be hoped that the common people should be public- 
spirited, that strong and upright characters should abound, 
that respect for the law should prevail in the conduct of 
parliament, parties and men? 


THE REMEDY. 


All have a confused feeling that war, when not for 
necessary defence, is immoral, absurd, contrary to civil- 
ization; but few are convinced that it is an evil that can 
be avoided. 


In order to overcome the prejudice that war is a fatal 
necessity, it is not sufficient to convince the mind; one 
must do more, viz., educate the heart, and infuse into it 
feelings contrary to those which war has engendered 
there, viz., the love of our fellowmen, the feeling of 
human solidarity ; one must above all create, or revive in 
those who already have a glimmer of it, the idea of a col- 
lective humanity. 


Many a time, before the almost unsurmountable obsta- 
cles offered by the dreadful atmosphere of our present 
surroundings to the successful propagation of these ideas 
and feelings; seeing how easy it is for certain govern- 
ments, by a simple word, to inflame the passions of a 
whole population and lead it astray, not a few of us 
would be tempted, like Thraseas Peto, to turn aside 
from the scene of conflict, or to flee away and escape the 
storm which is gathering and may perhaps overtake us. 
But we resist and remain standing at our places, and go 
on struggling; wearing away our minds and bodies, 
some of us perhaps shortening our lives, to Wefend the 
cause of civilization and peace, the cause of human unity 
and brotherhood. 

Nor are we alone, we of the European Peace Societies, 
in miantaining this warfare against the overbearing inso- 
lence of militarism and the hereditary prejudices of war. 


Men of noble intellects and hearts are to be found in all 
liberal parties and in all classes, who are striving to make, 
in international relations, the power of right overcome 
that of might. 

At the van of all parties, on their way to the peace and 
union of all peoples, we see the Socialists of Germany. 


The struggle which they have been maintaining for so 
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many years, especially since 1870, against the old poli- 
tics, which makes the power of a State consist in its terri- 
torial extent, is the most admirable that has ever been 
witnessed in our century. Men of sincere and of great 
talents, who could have reaped honors and riches in 
other fields, have borne exile, prison and destitution to 
keep their faith in their ideals of moral regeneration. 

It is not for me, nor is it the place here, to say how 
much of truth there may be in these ideals cherished by 
German Socialists. But we are bound, for the sake of 
truth, conscientiously to affirm here, that what they 
demand concerning international relations, disarmament, 
arbitration and a citizen soldiery is exactly what many 
Peace Societies, the Lombard Union among others, have 
from the beginning inscribed in their programme. Let 
it be said, because it is the truth, that if but a portion 
of the stubborn energy the German Socialists exhibit in 
the defence of their principles, had always been displayed 
by the Peace Societies in their propaganda, the progress 
of the ideals of arbitration and international confederacy 
would have been by far greater in the public opinion of 
Europe. 

And now at the conclusion of my paper, I venture to 
present the following propositions to the Congress : 

1. Whereas in the moral order, whoever has made 
most progress, individual or nation, ought to help others 
to advance as far as he himself has gone; and whereas 
in the political order the state of war will cease when 
a nucleus, with a federal compact, sball have been formed 
among the now divided nations : 

The Congress proclaims that the gratitude of civilized 
humanity will be well merited by those nations which shall 
make themselves centres of the movement whose harbin- 
gers are the variuus congresses and conferences of an 
international character, whose aim is peaceful confed- 
eration. 

2. The fifth Congress, deploring the fact that in some 
countries, in the government schools and systems of 
instruction the worship of war-like traditions is still pre- 
served, a worship so contrary to the principles of moral- 
ity and the interests of civilization; and seeing the stub- 
born struggle which the Socialists of Germany have been 
and are maintaining for obtaining a noble peace by means 
of international disarmament and arbitration ; 

While sending them sincere congratulations for their 
conduct, earnestly wishes that all the friends of peace, in 
whatever field they may be found, should work with as 
much energy, using all the means granted them by their 
local conditions, to fight against warlike passions and 
national hatreds, and diffusing sentiments of love and 
solidarity among all the nations of the world, beginning 
with the n@arest. 





It is needless for me to express my hope that every 
possible influence will be brought to bear to establish be- 
tween this country and the United States a treaty of 
arbitration. England and the United States contain 
nearly one hundred‘ millions of men, politically and so- 
cially the strongest and most progressive of the world. If 
across the wide Atlantic they can join hands of 
friendship and say that henceforth between them at all 
events war shall cease, it will be an epoch in the history 
of the world greater in its beneficence and hope than I 
care to attempt to find words to describe.— Yours, etc., 


London, January 4, 1894. R. S. 
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MOTIVES AND MEANS IN PEACE WORK. 


Address before the Chicago Peace Congress. 


BY EX-GOV. JOHN W. HOYT, LL.D. 


My Frienps —I confess to some sense of hesitation, if 
not of trembling, this morning in view of the fact that 
while I was under engagement to present, on this impor- 
tant occasion, a paper on a theme to be forwarded to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, I am here 
not only without a formal paper but also under some em- 
barrassment at not having been able to be present at pre- 
vious sessions of this Congress; hence I find myself in 
doubt whether or not I am travelling over the ground 
already covered more ably by other speakers. 

This, perhaps, matters not, if we can, after all, rein- 
force each other. ‘There are few new ideas in the world. 
I could produce nothing startling even if I would. Iam 
here to speak of the fraternal union of peoples, and to dis- 
cuss it from the standpoint of motives and means. 

The motives of peace are surely many, as they are 
incalculable. The motives which pertain to economy, it 
would seem, should have impressed themselves upon all 
nations. 

After the war-experience of thousands of years it 
would seem that the economy of peace would be so strong 
as a conviction as to restrain mankind from war. War, 
as Dr. Boardman well said, is ever waste, waste, only 
waste, except it be a war of defence or self-preservation— 
all wars are a source of waste, in any event. Who can 
estimate the countless millions upon millions that have 
been wasted in munitions of war, supplies for armies, 
equipments, clothing, means of transportation! Sum up 
the wars which have prevailed in the world; the great 
wars ; only a few of them; and your arithmetic fails you. 
It is impossible to have any accurate comprehension of 
the national resources wasted, the money wrung from the 
hand of toil, that it may scatter death and devastation 
over an empire. 

For four years and more, our fellow countrymen, North 
and South, born under one common flag, inheritors of one 
glorious destiny, bathed their hands in each other’s blood, 
and the story of the waste is half told only, when we speak 
of ten thousand millions of dollars. The waste of lives, 
who can compute that? The life dear to you, my sister, 
the life which you gave to save the flag of your country, 
when you buckled the sword upon your best beloved and 
sent him forth to struggle for what you believed, and he 
believed, to be right! Six hundred thousand of those 
lives were sacrificed in the late American war. And then 
the waste in sympathy, the tears, the distress of soul, the 
intolerable agony of those left behind, able only to pray 
and work to furnish yet further means to carry on fratri- 
cidal war. All wars are fratricidal as we shall see fur- 
ther on. 

Economy is not the only element of which I would 
speak under the head of motives. There is a higher 
motive to duty. War is not only waste, but, what is 
worse, it is demoralization. It nurses and strengthens 
the baser passions of the soul, and hate grows up in place 
of the love which should prevail in every human heart. 
Duty should, after all, be the great motive, for while war is 
demoralization peace cultivates, develops and strengthens 
the finer sentiments of the soul, those elevated and noble 
qualities of the human heart, through whose exercise man 
rises from a lower to a higher and higher plane. The 
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great and good in all ages have recognized this. Peace 
and love! So it was that in India Buddha taught the 
great doctrine of love and brotherhood and Confucius in 
China likewise ; and last of all, greatest of all, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Prince of Peace. 

The duty of brotherhood, the duty to maintain peace, 
which great souls of all countries and of all ages have 
inculcated is for the soul itself a great and holy inspira- 
tion. 

Then comes the next idea, responsibility for others. 
‘Cain, where is thy brother?” ‘*Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” This, the voice of God at the beginning, was 
a declaration of brotherhood. ‘‘Cain, where is thy 
brother?” Has this not sounded in the ear of all the 
generations? If it has not been heard, it is not because 
it has not been voiced by the Almighty through all the 
ages. 

Brotherhood is the great truth which has come from 
above, the sublime and beautiful truth which Christ gave 
to the world and upon which He founded his religion, a 
religion which has often been perverted with followers 
devoted to the teaching of dogmas to the neglect of these 
broad truths of humanity. It is well for us to take up 
anew and come back to this great central truth in the 
interest of mankind. ‘“ Ye have heard it has been said 
thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy, but I 
say unto you love your enemies, love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” This doctrine of love is the doctrine of this Con- 
gress ; is the doctrine which is to be promulgated in all 
lands ere peace, harmony and prosperity can prevail. 

Waste, demoralization on the one hand, conservation, 
growth, enjoyment and well being on the other; waste 
and wretchedness on the one hand, conservation, peace 
and plenitude on the other—and yet the nations stand 
hesitating to-day! But thank God there is the beginning 
of a better time, the dawn of a new era. We already see 
the day-star in the East. This gathering of itself is a 
sign, a blessed sign of a better understanding of man’s 
relation to his fellow man, and this relation of man to 
his fellow man as an individual leads up to the fraternal 
relation of peoples, for peoples are but aggregations of 
individuals, and there is one law, one moral law, for the 
individual, for the community, and for the nation. That 
love which is enjoined upon us as individuals, which is 
to be cherished for our brother, is the very love which 
one nation is to cherish for another, and as the brother- 
hood of the members of one family make sweet and 
blessed the family circle, so will the love of nation for 
nation, as members of one common body, as the Doctor 
justly said, bind together the nations in one grand fam- 
ily and make everywhere a blessedness of which to-day 
we have no conception. 

I must not delay too long. I have something to say 
of means and methods. ‘They have already been enlarged 
upon by many speakers and they have been appreciated 
by all present. How are these great ends to be realized? 
There is a new longing among the best minds in all 
nations of the world for the reign of peace. The burdens, 
the distress, the demoralization of war have been so 
deeply felt that there is a looking and longing for a bet- 
ter condition of things and the time is here when the 
great and good of every land, if they would but join 
hands, may bring about this grand and glorious consum- 
mation. 

The means are various. Indirect means will go on, 
but they may be very greatly improved. I was pleased 
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with the remark of one speaker, who, in his reference to 
the schools of the country, condemned the inculcation of 
that spirit of war still found in some text-books and 
which finds expression in the zeal of some false and mis- 


guided teachers. The school is the beginning, the place 
where children are taught their first lessons; where they 
get the beginnings of science and philosophy. The mind 
is then tender, it is impressionable. Here is the place to 
begin the inculcation of peace. So, instead of heroes 
with gaudy sword and plume, we should place upon the 
wall pictures of promoters of peace, of men and women 
who have advanced the work of science, discovery and 
philanthropy, so that children growing up may go out 
from the school-room with just ideas of what is really 
noble and great and worthy to be admired. 

The press is the most powerful agent for the advance- 
ment of any cause; for while the Church is a power and 
might be a greater power, the press, especially in a 
country where everybody reads day by day, where jour- 
nals are sent forth as the leaves of the forest, is the most 
potent of all influences. The press might become a 
power for peace if there were a peace editor on every 
staff—a man in whose heart was the love of peace, a 
man who recognized the truths that have been enunciated 
from this platform and that now lay hold upon the heart 
and conscience of mankind. If there were even one such 
upon the staff of every great journal whose heart was in 
this cause and to whom a reasonable space were allowed 
the cause of peace would rapidly grow and prevail. 

The indirect agencies are potent, they are incalculable ; 
but there are direct agencies and this is one of them, 
this Peace Congress organized here to-day ; Peace Socie- 
ties also of which our brother Love (well named) has 
been so long a leader and foremost member ; peace organ- 
izations which by various agencies are able to lay before 
the minds of men, whenever they can be reached, the 
principles of peace, the evils of war, and to inculcate 
sentiments looking to the organization of systems 
formed on the brotherhood of men and nations. 

The Exposition of the industries of the world we have 
here in Jackson Park is perhaps the grandest Peace Con- 
gress ever assembled. The gathering of the results of 
the productive agencies of all the civilized peoples of the 
world, the exchange of thought by men from many lands, 
are producing a sentiment of friendship deeper and 
stronger than has yet existed. 

Who that has grasped the hand of the noble men and 
women from England, France, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
Italy, India, China, Japan and Siam, from countries far 
south and from the islands of the sea, who that has lis- 
tened to their voices and looked into their eyes and formed 
some attachment for them will not be more unwilling to 
see war waged between this and any other land, or 
between any foreign land and any other foreign land? 
We can measure the products of industry, in some degree, 
and the growth of scientific discovery, but the blessing 
of association and intercourse leading to brotherhood, 
these God alone can understand and estimate. 

And so day by day as I have toiled in this colossal 
Exposition I have felt how strong its influences are for 
the uplifting, for the binding together of mankind. 

Tue Cuairman: I think you had better explain your 
position in the Exposition. 

Mr. Hoyr: I would not have alluded to that, but since 
requested by the Chairman I will say I was drawn here 
from duties that held me at Washington, a place which 
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I have held half a lifetime, that I might contribute some- 
what to the reconciliation of nations not wholly in har- 
mony. My duties have brought me constantly into rela- 
tions with the representatives of all lands making exhibits 
in Jackson Park. So it is, as I have stated, I have 
found there beating the same heart, earnest, anxious for 
the right, ready for conciliation and peace. I have found 
here in these daily labors constant encouragement to 
believe that universal peace is the only true status for 
mankind. 

But these great gatherings of nations, while they are di- 
rectly and indirectly productive of important results, are 
not alone sufficient ; there must be everywhere direct agen- 
cies emp'oyed, the organization of societies, association, 
local and international action, if we would do away with war. 
If we would bring about that disarmament of which Dr. 
Boardman just spoke, we must go about it in an organized 
and systematic way and not trust to chance, for in this 
manner the world has drifted for the las six thousand, 
years, and we must now guide the ship into the haven of 
peace. ‘That can only be done though the instrumentality 
of organization of many sorts and in every land. I am 
very glad indeed that we have begun such organization. 
There should be special organizations in different 
countries, and then there should be a great international 
association established somewhere, at some point con- 
venient of access for the world in general, so that its 
representatives from time to time may assemble and 
measures be tuken to bring about this glorious result at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Disarmament perhaps need not be expected at present. 
The great nations of the world will not lay down their 
arms until they have some guarantee that their interests 
will be protected ; so I believe before disarmament shall 
come there will be established some great tribunal with 
the concurrence of all civilized nations to which shall be 
referred questions of difference for settlement in a peace- 
ful manner ; it is for this we are struggling and we have 
signs of i's early coming. It is a blessed thing that 
within recent years there have been so many settlements 
of international difficulties without war. There have been 
more difficulties settled in this way than we know, per- 
haps. When in the midst of the late American war, 
there was danger of recognition by certain foreign powers, 
there was another power, a lover of America and unwill- 
ing that this Union should be disrupted, which showed 
her colors in American waters and forbade that interven- 
tion which was threatened by other powers, and who 
knows but that during yet more recent times, in Central and 
Western Europe, devastating and terrible wars have not 
been prevented by the belief that other great powers not 
involved in the controversy would interfere and so far 
enforce their mandate as to prevent actual war, if once 
declared? This would indicate that the time is near 
when no nation can Make war upon any other nation 
without something like the consent of mankind. When 
that time is reached, there will then be a readiness of all 
nations to agree upon the establishment of some interna- 
tional tribunal for the arbitration of difficulties between 
nation and nation. 

This recent decision of the Commission in the Behring 
Sea case is another good omen. ‘Though disappointed, 
how readily America has acquiesced There are Ameri- 
cans who believe absolutely that the decision is correct ; 
that the waters to which reference is made in the discus- 
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sion of the issue are waters that should be open to the 
other nations of the world. Has there been a case, Mr. 
Chairman (my memory fails me if there has been a 
case), in which the decision by the Court of Arbitration 
has not been acquiesced in? 

Tue CuarrmMan: There has not been a case. 

His memory corroborates mine. Acquiescence has 
been the rule. When you have created a great Court of 
Arbitration, let it be laid down that in case of a refusal 
to acquiesce in a decision the ports of the nation should 
be closed to the one disregarding the decision of the tri- 
bunal and that commercial and diplomatic intercourse 
should be withdrawn and the nation made an outlaw 
among the nations, and there is not a nation under 
Heaven that would for an instant entertain the thought 
of taking such ground as that. 

I believe, therefore, in the wisdom and practicability of 
this great international tribunal to which reference has 
been made. I believe it the duty of this Congress and 
of the lovers of peace everywhere, individually and by 
association, to strive for the early establishment of such 
a court, which would result in the utter desuetude of war 
and the establishing of peace everywhere and evermore. 


A BRIEF REMARK AS TO THE EPWORTH 
GUARDS. 


Some weeks ago I wrote something by way of protest 
against the project of a Boys’ Brigade in the churches 
at Westchester, Pa. Since then there has been sent to 
me a printed circular, the Constitution of the Epworth 
Guards, in the introduction to which I find mention made 
of the drilling of the boys by an ex-colonel who has pre- 
pared a Manual of Arms, and in which introduction is 
expressed the hope that ‘‘in due time, no doubt, there 
will be companies completely uniformed and equipped with 
swords.” I have naught but the best wishes for the hope 
and the aim of the Epworth League of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, in endeavoring to bring the young into the 
service of Christ, yet I do not believe that we are called 
to fight sin with Satan’s weapons. ‘The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal.” It seems to me that the an- 
nouncement of a military auxiliary of this character 
would, as it were, have pierced the heart of Methodism’s 
founder with an arrow; for Wesley was one who made 
bold to say of war—‘-Shall Christians assist the Prince of 
Hell, who was a murderer from the beginning, by telling 
the world of the benefit of war?” Soalso Adam Clarke, 
the distinguished Methodist commentator, averred that 
‘war is as contrary to the spirit of Christianity as mur- 
der ; nothing can justify nations in shedding each other’s 
blood.”’ I will only add to this the present day remark 
of the venerable Presbyterian minister, Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, of Brooklyn, who commenting on the protest alluded 
to in the opening sentence of this note, remarked: ‘‘It is 
pitiable to see the carnal weapons of butchery in the hands 
of Christian youth! Well, let us go on protesting for 
peace and purity and righteousness, and hope for better 
days.”” The same worthy elder had already voiced in 
earnest language his exceeding sorrow at learning that 
the Boys’ Brigade movement had made its appearance in 
some of the Baptist churches. 

Jostan W. Lees. 
RoOcoUNCEY, PA., 1st Mo, 12, 1894, 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS ON ARBITRATION. 
Extract from ** Our Christian Heritage.” 


‘** Armed nations, like armed individuals, are a con- 
stant menace to one another, and are easily provoked to 
fight. And these military forces are unhappily increas- 
ing; for as soon as one nation augments its armament 
its neighbor seems impelled to do likewise. 


‘** When we consider the immense number of men torn 
in the bloom of life from the bosom of their families, 
withdrawn from active and industrial pursuits, condemned 
to a monotonous existence and exposed to the tempta- 
tions incident to such a career, we can form some esti- 
mate of the material, moral and social evils resulting 
from this system. In contemplating these standing 
armies, the calm observer might have the conviction 
forced upon him that European governments were prima- 
rily established to instruct men in the tactics of military 
rather than in the duties of civil life, and to teach them 
to destroy life rather than to develop the resources of the 
country. 


WAR RECORDS BRIGHTENING. 


‘¢* Even with this dark picture confronting us, it would 
be unjust to infer that Christianity has failed in her mis- 
sion of peace to the nations. It should be borne in mind 
that the Christian religion enforces her humane precepts, 
not by the sword, but by moral and religious sanctions, 
and that in contending for peace she has to struggle 
against the most formidable of earthly forces and the 
most imperious of human passions. 

‘* ¢ While deploring the fierce conflicts which have agi- 
tated Christendom for centuries, it must be admitted that 
even the most martial nation of Europe does not exhibit 
a war record so sanguinary and protracted as that of 
heathen Rome, or of the petty States of Greece, or of the 
ancient monarchies of the East. 

‘** A comparison between the war history of the Roman 
Empire and that of the United States will result vastly in 
favor of our country and will forcibly illustrate the pacific 
tendencies of our Christian civilization. During the six 
centuries and a half which elapsed from the death of 
Numa to the reign of Augustus, as already observed, with 
the exception of six years, Rome was engaged in contin- 
uous warfare. ‘The United States has existed as an inde- 
pendent government for over a century. Since our inde- 
pendence we have been involved in only three wars — 
with England from 1812 to 1815; with Mexico from 1845 
to 1848, and in our civil war from 1861 to 1865. Thus, 
while Rome enjoyed only six years of peace during 650 
years, the United States has had but a little over ten 
years of war in upward of a century. 


SECURITY OF THE NATION. 


‘** It is also a gratifying fact that, with a population of 
over 60,000,000, the army of the United States does not 
exceed 25,000 men, who are scattered for the most part 
along the frontiers of the country. This force, while 
sufficiently strong to preserve our domestic peace, is too 
insignificant to excite the fear or provoke the jealousy of 
our neighbors. Our best security lies in the supremacy 
of the law, in the loyalty of our citizens, in their strong 
attachment to our free institutions and in abstention from 
entangling alliances. 

‘** That the cause of international peace is gaining 
ground is evident from the fact that war is no longer pre- 
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cipitated among Christian nations, as in former times, at 
the whim of the sovereign ; but the voice of the people is 
heard through their representatives and the press, at 
least in constitutional governments. Commercial inter- 
ests and fraternal and social relations between the 
nations of the earth are now becoming so intertwined 
that one country can hardly inflict an injury on another 
without having the blow recoil upon itself. 

‘*** Christianity has created and is daily developing 
international law throughout the civilized world. Courts 
of arbitration are growing in favor among Christian 
nations. Alexander VI. was chosen by Spain and Port- 
ugal to arbitrate regarding their respective claims to the 
newly discovered territory in the western world. The 
decision of the pontiff was very probably the means of 
averting a sanguinary and protracted conflict between 
these two rival nations. Instances of arbitration are 
multiplying in our own day. The dispute between Ger- 
many and Spain in reference to the Caroline Islands was 
adjusted by Pope Leo XIII. in 1886. The Samoan diffi- 
culty between the United States and Germany in 1889 
was referred to a friendly conference held in Berlin. 


‘** With the view of promoting the blessing of Inter- 
national concord, a society has been organized in this 
country. It was fitting that Philadelphia should be 
chosen as the seat of this society, for its very name signi- 
fies brotherly love. Its founder was an illustrious mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, whose distinguishing 
characteristic is aversion to strife and the cultivation of 
peace and fraternal relations among mankind. 

*** In well ordered society the disputes of individuals 
are settled, not by recourse to a duel, but to the law. 
Would it not be a blessing to humanity if national con- 
troversies were composed on the same principle, and that 
the just cause of a nation should be vindicated by a court 
of arbitration rather than by an appeal toarms? ‘Then to 
rulers, as well as to private litigants, could be applied 
the words: ‘** Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just.” 

*** And this amicable system, while protecting the 
rights of the weak, would not humiliate or wound the 
national pride of the strong, since it does not attempt 
to trench on the sovereignty or autonomy of any power. 

** * Let us cherish the hope that the day is not far off 
when the reign of the Prince of Peace will be firmly 
established on the earth; when the spirit of the gospel 
will so far sway the minds and hearts of rulers that 
standing armies will yield to permanent courts of arbitra- 
tion ; that contests will be carried on in the council cham- 
ber instead of the battlefield, and decided by the pen 
instead of the sword.’ ” 


Arbitration between nations is a thousand times to be 
preferred to war. ‘The day is approaching when men and 
nations will beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and not learn war any more. 
The dawn of that day is already in the sky. The Prince 
of Peace is on the throne of the universe and His fol- 
lowers are increasivg in number on the earth. ‘The king- 
dom and the dominion under the whole heaven is passing 
into the hands of the saints of the Most High God who 
are not their own, but have been bought with a price, 
even the precious blood of Him over whose birth was 
heralded the angelic prophecy of ‘* Peace on earth and 
good will toward men.”—Christian Intelligencer. 
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The Nations shall learn war no more. 
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Among the resolutions passed at the Chicago Peace 
Congress was one in which these words occur: ‘‘ It is 
most desirable that there should be such a revision of 
manuals of instruction as will eliminate false and mislead- 
ing representations of the nature of war and inculcate the 
true principles lying at the basis of social order, and 
which should govern the nations in their relations one to 
another.” 

No sooner had the Congress closed than we found 
going the rounds of the press both religious and secular a 
curious and somewhat embarrassing perversion of the 
action taken on this subject. The Churchman, whose utter- 
ance was copied by many journals, made the matter the 
subject of a somewhat extended editorial commencing 
thus: ‘* One of the propositions seriously advanced at the 
Chicago Peace Congress looked to an appeal to the 
churches for the omission of military terms from their 
vocabularies, military metaphors from their oratory and 
hymnody and military titles from their nomenclature.’ 
Many of the daily papers, which in other respects treated 
the Congress with great courtesy and fairness, proceeded 
to read it a lecture on its folly, others to ridicule its 
simplicity and still others to bemoan the fact that so wise 
a body had unfortunately gone ‘a little too far.” 

It would, indeed, have been unfortunate if the Peace 
Congress had recommended the impossible as well as 
undesirable task of doing what is indicated in the quota- 
tion given above. Suffice it to say that no such proposi- 
tion ever came before the Congress at all. Though 
present at all the sessions we dv not remember any 
utterance of any speaker which could have been construed 
by the most facile reporter into such a meaning. Several 
speakers alluded to the false notions of war given in 
books of history, in much of the instruction in the schools 
and even in the churches and Sunday-schools. But these 
remarks, though pointed and earnest, were invariably 
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within the bounds of reason and good sense, as any one 
may see who will take the trouble to read them. What 
ex-Governor John W. Hoyt said may be found in his 
address given in full on another page of this number. 
General Charles H. Howard, who commanded a brigade 
in the civil war and who still believes, if we mistake not, 
that war may sometimes be a necessity rendering it right, 
in an address which we wish every American could read, 
said: ** The history of wars as usually written does not 
tend to prevent their repetition. . . . The romance and 
glory of campaigns and battles are made to glow in the 
narrative. . . . History as hitherto written only helps on 
the infatuation which 
‘Seeks the bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth.’ 
Unless mankind shall produce a war literature different 
from that of the historian as now known and read, 
Whittier’s lines will continue to be both historic and 
prophetic : 
‘Still shall the glory and the pomp of war 
Along their train the shouting millions draw,’ ”’ etc. 

What the opponents of war desire is not the omission 
of military metaphors and terms from oratory and 
hymnody. They themselves use such metaphors and 
terms with the greatest freedom, when they speak of 
‘* war against war,” etc. They know quite as well as 
their critics, possibly a little better, the difference be- 
tween the metaphorical and the literal use of language, 
aud they object to the use of metaphors, terms and titles 
taken from war only when they are employed, as they 
often are, to uphold the barbarous and inhuman system 
of man-killing. The use of such titles by a body like the 
Salvation Army, which is opposed to all war and fighting 
and is one of the soundest peace organizations in ex- 
istence, is to them in no wise objectionable. 

The reconstruction of history and of instruction in the 
schools an& of the teaching of the pulpit and of the press, 
which we advocate may be summed up in the following 
way: 

1. History should be re-written, with much less at- 
tention given to the deeds of war than heretofore in the 
books of history. No one asks that the wars be left out 
entirely. They are, unfortunately, a part of the history 
of the world which cannot now be changed, and they 
should be properly noted. Heretofore they have monop- 
olized nearly the whole attention of the historian and 
the real history of humanity, of peoples and nations, has 
been largely ignored. The thing to be done is to relegate 
wars to their proper place and to write into the forefront 
of the account the history of education, of religion, of 
law, of art, of science, of language, of literature, of 
discovery and invention, of agriculture, of commerce, of 
manufactures, and the like. No one denies that these 
constitute the be st side of history and make up the larger 
part of it. 

2. When the history of wars is written they should be 
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treated not as a part of the normal activity and develop- 
ment of men and nations, but as something abnormal and 
deplorable ; not as a means of progress and civilization, 
but, as in most cases they have been, a cause of reckless 
waste and destruction, of immorality and crime, of de- 
terioration of individual and national life. The point of 
view being thus changed and corrected, the idea of paint- 
ing war in brilliant and attractive colors would seem to 
the historian and his readers like decking out a skeleton 
or a carcass in ribbons and lace. Even in those cases 
where the historian might think some particular war right 
and justifiable he would no longer write with a gleeful 
spirit of its bloody deeds, but would describe it in the 
sombre way in whicl one ordinarily describes the amputa- 
tion of a limb or the cutting out of an eye. 

3. When history is taught in the schools it should 
always be from this point of view. The lesson should be 
impressed upon children that men and communities and 
nations were intended to help one another, to live to- 
gether in good-fellowship, and that every quarrel and 
fight and war is a violation of their duty one to an- 
other. In this way, even with the present books of 
history, very much might be done to train the boys and 
girls in the love of peace and the dislike of war. With 
this sort of instruction, given in a simple pictorial way, 
the love of drum and sword and war-gun would be greatly 
diminished, as the children would instinctively connect 
them with the horrors of the battlefield, from which the 
average human mind, unhardened, naturally turns away 
with disgust. All we ask is that wars may be treated by 
the teacher in the same spirit that ordinary quarreling 
and fighting are treated. 

4. In the pulpit and the press the glorification of mili- 
tary heroes as such should cease. The services to the 
cause of freedom and humanity of such men as Washing- 
ton and Grant, and of many common soldiers who have 
gone to meet death bravely in the cause of right, can be 
properly appreciated and honored without the least glori- 
fication of war, which is always, in the last analysis, the 
same unspeakably horrible thing. If the press and the 
pulpit would always speak of war and armies in the spirit 
igwhich Grant and Washington spoke of them, it would 
TP case service to humanity, and it would not be 


long till there would be little occasion to speak of them 
at all, 

This reconstruction of history and of instruction is 
Several attempts have been made to 
recast school histories from the point of view indicated 


already beginning. 


above. The task is not an easy one. It will require the 
finest historical talent to gather and properly arrange the 
materials, but success is sure to come, and it is not im- 
probable that the next really great work of history will 
be of this character. ‘The public conscience is rapidly 
changing, and evidences of it are beginning to appear in 
literature, the pulpit, the press and the schools. 
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THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM. 

Mr. J.B. Upham of the Youth's 
oring to secure a uniform celebration of Washington's 
birthday in the public schools of the land. Many teachers 
are becoming interested and are lending their hearty co- 
operation. A program for the celebration of the day in 
the schools has been prepared by Mrs. A. G. Lewis. 
Copies of this program may be had by addressing Mr. 
Following is the eleventh performance in the 


Jompanion is endeav- 


Upham. 
sixth section of the program : 

11. Bearer of the Flag of Peace, taking place beside 
previous speaker. 

Side by side with our emblem of liberty we welcome 
the noble Flag of Peace. Upon this pure white border 
we write the legend ** Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Under its folds we know no North, no South, no East, 
and no West; but one United Land; two continents 
with hands clasped across the seas in universal 
friendship. 

The schools are our country’s future; so long as our 
schools are true to our flag and the principles it repre- 
sents, our country will be safe. Let us then, one and all, 
in the presence of this group of flags, which have, each 
in turn, borne upon its folds the fortunes of our repub- 
lic from its birth up to the present hour, and in memory 
of our noble Wasuincron, who stands before the world 
as our country’s most honored defender,— let us pledge 
anew our allegiance to the flag of ’94, the crowning ban- 
ner of our Beloved America. 

Bearers of the Flags of 1894 and of Peace remain in the centre 
of the semi-circle. They raise these flags aloft. Other color- 
bearers drop their flags so that the points of the staffs rest upon 
the floor. Then all color-bearers recite in unison: 

‘“* Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the SCHOOL that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all,— 
Hail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 
HAIL, glorious years to come! ”’ 

At the word “ Hatr,’’ which begins the last line, the whole 
school rises, and as soon as the color-bearers have finished the 
line, all join them in repeating the address to the flag (“* Flag of 
the Sun,” etc.), taking care to speak quietly and slowly, while all 
eyes, without exception, are directed toward the flags that are 
held aloft. 

Patriotism can certainly be taught in such a way as to 
inculcate at the same time love and respect for other 
nations. This program takes a step in the right direc- 
tion. Some parts of it, we think, can be improved, but 
it will be of inestimable value to the boys and girls of 
the country simply to see the beautiful white-bordered 
flag floating before them as the symbol of the new spirit 
of love and brotherhood, which is by and by to drive out 
sectionalism and to destroy the old and deep-seated ani- 
mosities which have so long kept the nations armed for 
mutual destruction. 

We wish that every patriotic American, who reveres the 
father of his country, would on the 22nd of February 
read carefully what Washington said in his farewell 
address about the danger of standing armies and their 
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incompatibility with a government like our own. If our 
government should follow in allits dealings with other 
nations the justice which Washington recommended it 
would find therein a bulwark of defence which would 
remove all necessity of standing armies and of navies. 
Washington’s truest greatness, as Charles Sumner said of 
him, did not lie in his bravery and endurance as a sol- 
dier, but in something very different from these, and all 
true patriotism must rest on principles such as those 
which made it impossible for him to glory in war and 
bloodshed, or to desire military glory for his country. 


HARRISON’S LETTER TO THE ‘* CENTURY.” 

Ex-President Harrison, in reply to a request from the 
Editor, has written an open letter to the Century strongly 
advocating military drill in all the schools and colleges of 
the country. He says it would be good for the boys, 
good for the schools and good for the country, and in a 
racy, sometimes almost flippant way, he proceeds to give 
reasons for this position. 

First, military drill develops the whole body, gives a 
free, erect, graceful carriage. This has often been said 
but never proved. It is one of the stock arguments of 
those favoring the drill. That military drill gives a certain 
amount of valuable physical development everyone admits. 
But this can be much better acquired without the counter- 
acting evils. What Mr. Harrison says of athletics is 
largely true, but any one who is acquainted with the 
calisthenic systems of the gymnasiums knows that they 
give a much more natural development than the military 
drill. The position of the body in the military drill is 
stiff and unnatural and can not be maintained long. 
Hence the notorious fact that soldiers when they have 
broken ranks are among the most careless about their 
bodily positions. So true is this that if one were to try 
to select from an ordinary crowd of men anywhere those 
who had been soldiers he could not do it. It is our judg- 
ment, after long observation, that men who have been 
educated in the home, in the schools, and in society in the 
ordinary way areeven superior in bodily form and car- 
riage to those who have had a soldier’s training. It is 
easy to assume that the position and carriage of the 
soldier when on duty are carried with him into ordinary 
life, but a moment’s careful reflection must convince any 
one that this is not true. 

We have not time in this brief note to do more than 
refer to the other fallacies found in Mr. Harrison’s letter. 
His reference to our poor preparation for the civil war is 
interesting. Does he not know that if all the citizens of 
the country had been previously trained to the art of war 
the South would have reaped as much advantage from it 
as the North, and perhaps even more, since they would 
have been able to make their first blow so much more 


powerful ? 
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We are sorry to see so noble and distinguished a citizen 
as ex-President Harrison advocating what, in the long 
run, if carried out, must result in the essential militariza- 
tion of our people. He seems to be full of anxiety lest a 
chief part of our business in the future may be that of 
fighting other nations who are to come pouncing down 
upon us ‘like a thief in the night ;” whereas everything 
indicates that we shall have little or no use for trained 
men in the future, if we do not make the occasion our- 
selves by training our people into a fighting spirit and 
love of war. We have had no war with a foreign coun- 
try for more than eighty years, except that with Mexico 
which we brought on by our own wickedness. We ought 
to proceed now on the theory that we shall have no more 
with any country, and train our boys to the proper busi- 
ness of American citizens. Are we to allow the militar- 
ism of the old world, with all its unnumbered curses, to 
cast its deadly spell over our country? Alas! that so 
many allow themselves to be blinded to its stealthy 
approaches ! 


PEACE IN THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


One of the things most characteristic of the Parliament 
of Religions was its contribution to the cause of peace. 
This it made not only in the fine exhibition of brother- 
liness which characterized its proceedings, but also in the 
allusions of many distinguished speakers to the desirability 
of the peace of the world and to their belief in its early 
coming. This great gathering at Chicago might almost 
as well have been called the World’s Parliament of Peace, 
for such it was in fact, if not in name. No such rep- 
resentative body of citizens from all the nations ever 
before came together and proved actually that men may 
discuss and consider together the highest and most diflicult 
themes in the spirit of real love and brotherhood. Its 
influence has already been immense. The millennium is 
many years nearer than it was six months ago. 

From the admirable History of the Parliament, edited 
by Dr. John Henry Barrows, whose distinguished service 
to the cause of human brotherhood deserves universal 
and lasting recognition, we cull a few of the direct al- 
lusions to the peace of the world. One of the purposes 
for which the Parliament was called was stated to be ‘‘ to 
bring the nations of the earth into a mcre friendly fellow- 
ship, in the hope of securing permanent international 
peace.” Rey. George Sargeant, at one time President of 
the Western Methodist Conference of the West Indies, 
wrote his hope that ‘‘the contemplated Parliament will 
have a blessed effect upon the peace of the world.” Rev. 
James Kerr of Glasgow wrote that such a Parliament 
‘*must draw world-wide attention to the song of the 
heavenly host on the plains of Bethlehem.”’ 
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Hon. C. C. Bonney, President of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, said on opening the Parliament that if it 
should faithfully execute its duties it would be ‘like a 
new Mount Zion, crowned with glory and marking the 
actual beginning of a new epoch of brotherhood and 
peace.”’ Mr. Higinbotham on the same occasion hoped 
that the Parliament would lead up to ‘ the tableland of a 
higher, grander and more perfect condition, where peace 
will reign and the enginery of war be known no more 
forever.” The Japanese Shinto high priest, Reuchi 
Shibata, trusted that the meetings would be instrumental 
‘¢in bringing all hostile nations into peaceful relations by 
leading them to the way of perfect justice.” Arch- 
bishop Redwood of New Zealand believed that ‘* an occa- 
sion like this is the strongest possible means of removing 
forever such barriers (of hatred dividing the nations).” 
Pung Kwang Yu said that ‘* Christ teaches us that it is 
not enougii to love one’s brethren only,” and hoped ‘‘ that 
no national differences will ever interrupt the friendly 
relations ” between China and the United States. Prince 
Masaquoi of Africa desired that the Parliament might 
‘‘ result in the full realization of the general fatherhood of 
God (and) the brotherhood of man.” 

Thomas J. Semmes, a distinguished jurist of New 
Orleans, in a paper on international arbitration, urged 
‘* the adoption of a practical unity of all Christian nations, 
through some plan for making arbitration take the place 
of war.”” Canon Freemantle said that ‘* material changes 
and civilizing influences are flinging the nations into each 
other’s arms.” Edward Everett Hale declared that ‘‘ the 
twentieth century is going to establish peace among all 
the nations of the world.” Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, a 
Jew, said that ‘* now all true men desire (peace), all good 
men pray for it.” Bishop Dudley of Kentucky attributed 
the marvellous advances made since Christ began his 
teaching to the fact that ‘* he has upheld ever before men’s 
eyes the vision of the day of perfect peace, when the 
swords shall all have been beaten into plowshares, and 
the learning of war shall have ceased forever.” H. 
Dharmapala of Ceylon, speaking of the world’s debt to 
Buddha, said that ‘‘ human brotherhood” is his ‘* funda- 
mental teaching.” ‘* He is a peace-maker, a speaker of 
words that make for peace.” Rev. T. J. Scott said that 
** the family of man has yet to realize its real brotherhood. 
Many forces are at work to bring the nations into fellow- 
ship.” 

Swami Vivekananda, a Hindoo, speaking of ‘‘Columbia, 
the mother-land of liberty,” said: ‘‘ It has been given to 
thee, who never dipped her hand in her neighbor’s blood, 
who never found out that shortest way of becoming 
rich by robbing one’s neighbors, to march on at the van- 
guard of civilization with the flag of harmony.” The 


evangelist, B. Fay Mills, speaking of the results of the 
practice of Christ’s teachings, said that ‘‘ men shall be 
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in union with God and at peace with one another. There 
are indications of such a triumph now.” Professor 
Richard T. Ely: ‘* In the end the peace of Christ must 
triumph.”’ Professor C. R. Henderson: ‘‘ We are on 
the eve of a new era. Co-operation is the watchword of 
the hour. Above all will be the Lanner of love, whose 
symbol is the cross; the cross itself not a badge of a 
party but God’s own sign of a universal, self-sacrificing 
Fatherhood and Brotherhood.” Aaron M. Powell: ‘* If 
the religious people of the world will unite in a general 
league against war and resolve to arbitrate all difficulties, 
I believe that that great Krupp gun will, if not preserved 
for some museum, be literally melted and recast into 
plowshares and pruning hooks.’’ Rey. S. L. Baldwin: 
‘¢ The true basis for international conduct, as for that of 
the individual, is the golden rule.” Prince Serge Wol- 
konsky: ‘*‘ We think that the question of 
brotherhood is an educational question — that it ought to 
be put at the very bottom of the primary school.” 

These quotations, which might be much extended, are 


universal 


sufficient to show that the Parliament of Religions, whose 
very existence was a magnificent proof of the growth of 
peace in the sentiments and wishes of the people of the 
world, was pervaded by a deep undertone of peace, a pro- 
found sense of the brotherhood of the nations, and a con- 
viction that truth is to conquer by love. Taking it all in 
all, we are inclined to think that the service rendered by 
the Parliament to the cause of peace, in its widest and 
deepest meaning, far outweighs all its other services to- 
gether. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

If any who are life members of the American Peace 
Society have received notices that their subscriptions to 
the Apvocate or Peace have expired, we hope they will 
overlgok the mistake and send us a note stating that they 
are life members. We have found on the books of the 
Society a few names of life members not marked as such 
and we fear that there may be a fewothers. All life- 
members are entitled to receive the paper free. 


The Report of the Chicago Peace Congress has just been 
published by the American Peace Society. It contains 
all of the papers read before the Congress, and also the 
stenographic report of the discussions and conclusions. 
It makes a book of 332 pages, and will be one of the most 
valuable peace documents ever published, containing a 
large amount of information as to the history of the Peace 
movement during this century, satistics of the war burdens 
of Europe, arguments of various kinds in behalfof peace, 
etc. It ought to be in the possession of every friend 
of peace. We can supply single copies, in paper covers, 
at 50 cents, cl oth 75 cents, postpaid. In quantities of six or 
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more we can furnish it, in paper covers, at 40 cents a copy 
net. Can not many of our friends in different States take 
an extra copy to put into the library of some educational 
institution? We have already received a considerable 
number of orders. Those wishing the Report will do well 
to send in their orders at once, as the edition is limited. 


In the House of Commons on the 11th of January 
Mr. William Byles, editor of the Bradford Observer, 
asked the Government if, before embarking on costly 
naval expenditures, it could see a way to communicate 
with the other European powers with a view to establish 
a policy of mutual disarmament. Mr. Gladstone replied 
that when the Earl of Clarendon was Foreign Secretary 
he made an attempt in this direction with the result that 
only one great European Government gave a favorable 
reply. The Prime Minister added: ‘‘I am bound to say 
that I am very doubtful whether the present occasion is 
one when such representations could be advantageously 
made.” 

This is the language of policy rather than of duty. 
It is quite probable that if England would seriously 
undertake such a negotiation she would find a readier ear 
in Europe than Mr. Gladstone supposes. Even if she 
did not, the effort would hasten the time when such rep- 
resentations could be advantageously made. Such a 
negotiation just now would be much more to the credit 
of England’s good sense and courage than to build a lot 
of new warships. 


The chief recent event in Germany has been the meet 
ing in Berlin of Prince Bismarck and the Emperor. Bis- 
marck was given an ovation by the people and spent ten 
minutes in conversation with the Emperor, during which it 
is said that all political subjects were carefully avoided. 
The reconciliation, if such it may be called. is probably 
void of political significance. It has added to the popu 
larity of the Emperor, who opened the way for the meet- 
ing, and will thus add something to the general unity of 
the nation. A real New Testament reconciliation might 
have done something for the peace of the world. 


In Brazil the contest between the government and the 
insurgent forces has continued with varying fortune on 
both sides. At one time it was thought that Admira) 
Benham, on behalf of the United States, might be able to 
settle the difficulty by arbitration, but nothing came of it 
finally. The most recent episode in the difficulty was the 
firing of the insurgents, on the 29th ult., on an American 
vessel going to the wharf at Rio, escorted by the United 
States cruiser Detroit. _Musket shots were returned by 
the Detroit. Then heavier shots were exchanged, simply in 
the way of threat and warning. Admiral Benham warned 
Admiral Da Gama that if he touched American property 
he would be treated asa pirate. It is thought that Da- 
Gama will surrender to the American commander. 
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This Brazilian strife illustrates well how the passions of 
war when once aroused carry men on to the bitter end 
regardless of consequences. 


The Senate Committee has continued its Hawaiian in- 
vestigation. ‘There has been no change in the situation 
in Hawaii. A petition in favor of the Queen, signed by 
several thousand persons, has been handed to Minister 
Willis and transmitted by him to the State Department and 
to Congress. The leaders in this petition are, according 
to Mr. Willis, not very good men. On the 23d of Jann- 
ary Senator Turpie, from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, introduced the following resolution : 


Resolved, that from the facts and papers laid before the 
Senate, it is unwise and inexpedient, under existing con- 
ditions, to consider at this time any project of annexation 
of the Hawaiian territory to the United States, that the 
provisional government therein, having been duly recog- 
nized, the highest international interests require tbat it 
shall pursue its own line of polity ; foreign intervention in 
the political affairs of the islands will be regarded as an 
act unfriendly to the government of the United States. 


This resolution expresses the feeling of the entire com- 
mittee with one exception, and we may hope soon to see 
the unfortunate matter pass from sight. 


Under the head of Religious Intelligence in the Inde- 
pendent, Feb. 1, W. S. Harwood of Minneapolis has an 
article written to help to push the Boys’ Brigade in the 
churches of this country. It is largely a restatement of 
what Professor Drummond has said on the subject. 
When a writer favoring the brigade has need of something 
to enforce his remarks he usually of late falls back on 
‘*Professor Drummond said so.” Some sentences in Mr. 
Harwood’s article have struck us as very remarkable. We 
quote them without comment, italics ours. 

‘* There is complete equipment in the way of caps, 
belts, coats —a full uniform of a neat and serviceable 
style; a gun—agun that will shoot, too—and all the 
accessories of your regular army soldier in the way of per- 
sonal equipment. * * * The tactics of the infantry 
of the United States is used, and all the proceedings are 
conducted in the atmosphere of the regular army. * * 
* But does some one ask, some one who has not yet 
earned what the Boys’ Brigade stands for, is this all they 


do? Is there nothing in the new movement but the spirit 
of war? By no manner of means; the spirit of war is not 


in the Brigade at all; and the military part * * * is but 
a feature of the movement. * * * The methods 
adopted are military, and strictly so; but the ends to be 
reached are in the sweet fields of the peace of Christ.” 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society has re- 
cently, on invitation, given addresses on the ‘ Peace 
Movement in this Century” at New Bedford, Mass., and 
at North Berwick, Maine. 
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of Deputies on the 9th of December, has been tried, 
found guilty and sentenced to death. The execution of 
his sentence had to be put off till the headsman returned 
from a ‘* mission” tosome other city. The execution was 
to have taken place on the 31st ult., but was postponed, 
pending a final appeal to Carnot. Our opinion of the 
greatness of Vaillant’s crime has been given in a previous 
paper. We have asked ourselves, however, how many of 
those who still advocate capital punishment would be will- 
ing to take this headsman’s place and go from city to city 
doing nothing but cut off people’s heads. If it is right, it 
certainly might be an honorable, Christian business for 
any man. 


Senator Voorhees, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, has sent out a set of questions on tariff rates 
and the existing depression in trade, to manufacturers, 
importers, merchants, Chambers of Commerce, boards of 
trade, public officials, labor organizations and agricultu- 
rists, in order to get the opinion of the country on cus- 
toms duties, on the condition of trade, the influence of 
immigration on the condition of working men, etc. Such 
interrogatories were sent out in 1845, 1882 and 1885 
when Congress was considering the subject of the tariff. 


In order to meet the deficiency in the current expenses 
of the Government Secretary Carlisle has decided to sell 
bonds to the amount of fifty millions of dollars. The 
bonds are to draw 5 per cent interest and are redeemable 
after ten years at the pleasure of the Government. They 
are to be sold at a little over seventeen per cent premium. 
The action of the Secretary has been severely criticised in 
many quarters. Senator Hoar has raised the point that 
the action is unconstitutional, since Congress only has 
power to authorize the borrowing of money to meet the 
obligations of the Government. 


The great question of interest in the country as well as 
in Congress during the past month has been the tariff. 
The debate was opened in the House of Representatives 
by Chairman Wilson of the Committee which prepared 
the bill called by his name, and has been participated in 
by many Representatives from all sections of the country. 
Just as we go to press the Wilson bill, whose provisions 
are now well known throughout the country, has been 
passed by the House by a majority of 64 in a vote of 344. 
It will now go to the Senate, where it will probably not 
reach a vote for many weeks. In its last stages in the 
House the income tax measure was added to the bill. 


The United States has notified the Belgian Government 
that it will not ask for the reassembling of the monetary 
conference to discuss further the subject of the wider use 
of silver. Our Government will not now have anything 
more to do with the subject unless urgently invited by 
other countries. 





Vaillant, who threw the bomb into the French Chamber 
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The Law and Order League of Jacksonville, Florida, 
has decided that Corbett and Mitchell and their aiders and 
abettors shall be prosecuted for the recent prize fight. 
The League holds that the injunction granted by Judge 
Call against the interference of the sheriff was-an invasion 
of the statutes, as every sensible man knew at the time. 
Such a judge ought to have acall to leave the bench at 
the first election. 


Our Government will have a fleet of possibly fifteen 
vessels patrolling the Northern Pacific during the coming 
season, with the Charleston as flagship. Other nations 
will probably codperate. Secretary Gresham is negotiat- 
ing with Sir Julian Pauncefote a new treaty in reference 
to Behring Sea, somewhat different in character from the 
recommendations of the Behring Sea Arbitrators. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has just announced that it has 
reliable information that Mr. Gladstone has decided to 
resign the Premiership almost immediately. He will in- 
form the Queen of his decision before the reassembling of 
Parliament. The reasons given for this step are his 
advanced age and the exhaustion caused by the strain of 
the late arduous session. He is said to be greatly disap- 
pointed at the fate of the Home Rule bill. 


Mr. Robert Stein of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey whose proposed systematic Arctic exploration is 
meeting with much favor and who is likely soon to secure 
the means for which he asks to make his first trip is a 
native German and a strong peace man and he proposes 
to use the results of his arctic exploration in the interests 
of peace in a unique way which he will by and by explain 
to the public. He needs yet about $6000 to make him 
ready for his first journey. 


William Tallack of the London Peace Society has an 
article iu the London Times of January 19th in which he 
expresses great regret that in the recent discussions in 
Parliament of the national defence ‘‘ there should have 
been such an entire ignoring of reference to the grand 
historic guardianship’ of England by the divine Provi- 
dence. In an editorial more than a column long the editor, 
suppressing rather more than is usual his sarcasm and 
ridicule, criticises Mr. Tallack, whose ‘‘simplicity” is 
‘* scarcely conscious of the facts of life.” The criticism 
we think largely disposes of Mr. Tallack’s assumption 
that England is the special favorite of Heaven for the 
purposes of christianizing and civilizing the world. We 
have heard the American eagle say that about the United 
States. 

But the editorial in no way replies to Mr. Tallack’s 
central thought that a nation’s strongest defence is God. 
Statesmen and legislators often say the same thing, per- 
haps with an underlying belief in the truth of what they 
assert. The pity is that their actions nearly always give 
the lie to their assertions, and they leave us forced to 
conclude that for purposes of national defence ‘‘ God is 
not in all their thoughts.” We are glad the question has 
been raised by Mr. Tallack and we hope to have something 
to say at another time on the subject. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WORD ON ‘THE HOLY ALLIANCE”. 


I have read.with much interest the article on ‘* The 
Holy Alliance” by Augustine Jones. I think, however, 
that the writer underestimates the effect of this movement. 
It is true that France, under Napoleon III., paid no at- 
tention to it, except for the purpose of undoing its work ; 
and that Great Britain never cared for it, for her very 
existence, in consequence of an unnatural system of 
national economy, forces on her continuance of blood- 
shed, so that not a year passes but somewhere human be- 
ings are slaughtered for the benefit of British trade; it 
is also true that Russia had wars with Turkey, and that 
Prussia fought for the unification of Germany: but, in 
spite of all this the effects of the Holy Alliance have 
been marked and excellent. 

In 1840 Victor Hugo published his book ‘‘ The Rhine” 
and the closing sentence of this book is ‘* We must take 
back the Rhine.” In this he only echoed the public opin- 
ion at home. There was great danger of a war, but the 
peace-sentiment prevailed, and not until 1866-7 was there 
a renewal of the danger. The Luxemburg affair came 
near precipitating a war, but Bismarck echoed the senti- 
ment of his people: ‘* We shall never enter on war ex- 
cept in defence of the country. A war simply to prevent 
a possible future war, we regard as reprehensible and un- 
justifiable.” It needed the actual commencement of 
hostilities in 1870 on the part of France to make the 
Germans give up their peaceful attitude and to extort a 
durable peace from their misguided neighbors. 

That the continent of Europe enjoyed peace from 1815 
to 1866 is largely due to the Holy Alliance, for while other 
nations smiled at it, the Russian and Prussian rulers did 
not, and the relations between Russia and Prussia were 
for the most part peaceable, and in fact have been to this 
day in all essentials. Neither was there a war with 
France for fully fifty-five years. What the European 
powers need is a renewal of the Holy Alliance, of course 
in such a form as to make itasuccess. The ‘‘ Dreibund ” 
is very much of the style of such an alliance. If either 
Russia or France could be made to join it, peace would 
be absolutely certain. Great Britain would not like this, 
for her exceptional gain of colonies is chiefly due to the 
foolish policy of France, which made her waste her best 
strength in wars with Germany. 

The Crimean war might be cited as an interruption. 
But this was essentially a British war in which France 
helped to get the chestnuts outof the fire for ber rival. 
Had it not been for Napoleon III., that war would not 
have taken place. Neither Prussia nor Austria took part 
in it, and as the Holy Alliance was originally entered on 
by Austria, Prussia and Russia, it is evident that it 
suffered no infraction until 1866, and even then only on 
account of an internal question in Germany. Between 
Austria and Russia, as well as between Russia and Ger- 
many, there has been no war at all. No doubt, the 
original effect of the ‘‘ Holy Alliance” had little todo 
with this peaceful condition, but it is nevertheless certain 
that in Russia, Prussia and Austria the existence of that 
Alliance was never forgotten, and is remembered to this 
day. 

C. A. EaGert. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, TENN. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Toots AND THE Man. Property and Industry under 


the Christian Law. By Washington Gladden. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


The ten chapters of this book contain the substance of 
a course of lectures given to the students of the New 
Haven Theological Seminary in 1887, and, in a revised 
form, to those of the Meadville Theological School in 
1892. The latter course was given on ** The Adin Ballou 
Lectureship of Practical Christian Sociology.” The first 
chapter on the ‘‘ Christianization of Society” is a dis- 
cussion of the twofold end of Christianity, a perfect man 
in a perfect society. Christianity gives a law to society 
as well as to the individual. The sentiments of society 
must be christianized ; the social theories and institutions 
must be put upon a Christian basis, as many of them 
have already been. The purpose of fhe State is to 
declare and maintain the righteousness of God upon the 
earth. Our laws are to be christianized, and the admin- 
istration of government. The Kingdom of God is here 
and now, working itself out not only in individuals but 
also in the masses and the classes, in the customs, insti- 
tutions, laws, governments of men. 


The chapter on ‘* Economics and Christian Ethics” 
goes to the very root of the disorders in trade, in manu- 
facturing, in the relations of capital and labor. The 
criticism of the laissez faire school of economists is admi- 
rable. Dr. Gladden shows that Christian ethics, instead 
of having nothing to do with economics, has practically 
everything to do with it. In our judgment, the whole 
subject of political economy ought to be and will some- 
time be rewritten from the standpoint here given. 

Dr. Gladden’s doctrine of ‘* Property in Land” sums 
itself up in his statement that ‘‘ no man’s right of private 
property in land can be so sacred as every man’s right to 
standing room on the face of the earth.”” He stops some- 
what short of the communistic doctrine of land, as ex- 
pounded by Henry George, taking the position, however, 
that there should be sharp restrictions upon the monopoly 
of land. ‘* In the present state of Society, private own- 
ership should be combined with public control, so that 
the gains of enterprise may not be lost and the mischiefs 
of monopoly may be averted.” 

We have never seen any finer a discussion of ‘‘Property 
in General,” the uses of it and the obligations which it 
imposes, than that contained in the fourth chapter of this 
book. ° 

There is little that is new in the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Labor Question,” but the discussion is fresh and free 
from onesidedness. ‘‘ The important lesson for workmen 
and employers to learn is that they are very near neigh- 
bors.” ‘* A Christian temper is the one thing needful.” 

We commend the sixth, seventh and eighth chapters of 
this book to all students of the systems of competition 
and co-operation. The competition system has collapsed. 
The logic of Christianity is co-operation. In the seventh 
chapter most interesting statistics are given showing the 
nearly universal success of co-operation where it has been 
tried. In the eighth chapter arbitration is shown to be 
the word of the hour but not the final word. The reor- 
ganization of industry on the co-operative basis will 
finally bring a condition of things in which good will and 
unity of interests will do away with the necessity of arbi- 
tration. 
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The last two chapters are a discussion of ‘‘ Scientific 
Socialism,’’ which the author shows to be unscientific, and 
of ‘* Christian Socialism.”” Dr. Gladden has been one of 
the first to detect and appreciate the truth found in social- 
ism, to separate this from the serious errors which have 
accompanied it, and to put it upon its true basis. 

‘‘ Tools and the Man ” is full of clear and wise think- 
ing, and of the great regenerating and peace-making 
principles of Christianity. 

Enewish History wits irs Wars Lert Our. By George 
Pitt. Mitcham, Surrey, England: T. Compton, Jr., 
Printer. 

This little book is an effort to give the history of 
England’s greatness, as due to other causes entirely than 
her wars, which the author says ‘‘leave us no better than 
they found us, but much worse off.” When he alludes 
to wars it is only ‘* to draw a moral from them, and to 
show in what parts of history they have fitted in.” The 
substance of the book was originally delivered as an essay 
before the ‘* Berkeley Mutual Improvement Society ”’ of 
Mitcham. The essay was afterwards expanded into a 
series of essays and printed in the present form. It would 
be difficult to put more history into a hundred pages than 
Mr. Pitt has done. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


EUROPEAN CONSOLIDATION. 


Without entering into the vexed question of the union 
of Norway and Sweden it is undoubedly true th.t there 
is no reason why any two couutries whose interests are 
almost identical should not consolidate. In fact the 
tranquillity of Europe would be much enhanced if she 
contained fewer countries. 

Europe to-day is much in the condition of an over- 
crowded tenement, filled with families not on the best of 
terms with each other. Living, as they all do, in such 
narrow quarters, with such conflicting interests, it is hard 
to preserve the peace. 

Railroads and telegraphs have constantly made Europe 
smaller; but at the same time individual governments 
have been growing more and more numerous, Perhaps 
it would be advantageous to the peace and progress of 
mankind if many of the European nations should ‘+ double 
up.” 

‘* Lands intersected by a narrow frith,” as Cowper 
says, ‘‘abhor each other.” Now the narrow frith is 
spanned by countless railroad bridges, and trade and 
commerce and intercourse make the two lands one, why 
should they not consolidate in a federal union and be one 
in reality ? — Boston Globe. 


While it is evident to the philosophical student of history 
that war has had its uses in advancing the race, giving to 
the world many of the blessings which it holds dearest, it 
Is equally apparent that a stage has been reached where 
the advancements of civilization, science and art may be 
permitted to supersede violence and maintain a mastery 
which will insure the settlement of those differences that 
have heretofore led to the savagery and destruction of 
war. It is a general impression that there must be a 
battle royal in Europe before the benediction of ‘+ peace 
on earth” finds an affirmative response, but even there, 
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pride and ambition are the chief incentives to the sangui- 
nary conflict and a submission to the decree of even- 
handed justice would do more than any other one thing 
to vindicate the wisdom and the humanity of the age. 

International appeal to arbitration seems to suggest to 
some who are discussing it, that man’s natural belliger- 
ency is to be suppressed. Such a thing is impossible. 
Belligerency is as inherent in man as the principle of 
self-defense to which it is akin. The purpose is to 
regulate this belligerency ; not to deprive nations of the 
means of defence, but to provide a surer and more rational 
guarantee of their rights. Man has reached a state 
where war is a crime and those who precipitate it are 
prompted by some unworthy motive which aims at 
material gain. If disputes arise disinterested nations 
ean be relied upon to adjudicate them and war would 
thus be relegated to histury. — Detroit Free Press. 


The prolonged disturbances in Sicily are not yet over. 
Although the [talian Government has more than 40,000 
troops in the Island, at the time we write, 2500 more had 
been just sent to Palermo. It is agreed on all hands 
that the people have been maddened by misery and by 
excessive taxation. It is alleged that the local author- 
ities have continued to place the chief burden upon those 
least able to bear it. That has, no doubt, aggravated 
the evil, but the chief grievance lies in the enormous 
expenditure upon armaments. Everybody tries to 
escape the tax gatherer as far as he can. The Govern- 
ment propose to make it easier for the peasantry to bor- 
row money; what is really wanted is such a reduction of 
the taxes as will make it unnecessary for the peasantry 
to borrow at all. Militarism is crushing the life out of 
the Italian people, and the Sicilian revolt is only the 
natural consequence. 


Nothing can be more ludicrous than the ignorant im- 
patience of taxation, which is just now being displayed 
by the organs of the influential classes. For several 
weeks the Times, and other organs of respectability, have 
been publishing lengthy articles, to show that our fleet is 
miserably insufficient. ‘They raise a clamorous demand 
for more ships, and more guns, and even try to cast 
discredit upon the Government because it has not at 
once announced a new great naval program. But no 
sooner has the Government made it known that it con- 
templates large additions to the navy, and no sooner 
have Mr. Philip Stanhope, and nearly a hundred M. P.’s, 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer to provide in his 
next Budget that the rich, rather than the poor, shall 
pay the cost, than the air is filled with angry protests. 
We heartily trust that Sir William Harcourt will hold the 
noses of those mouthing patriots to the grindstone. If 
the Finance Ministers throughout Europe would take the 
same course, the cry for greater armaments would very 
soon abate.— The Arbitrator. 


‘* Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding; for the merchandise of it 
is better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than 
rubies; and all the things thou canst desire are not to 
be compared unto her. Length of days isin ber right 
hand; and in her left hand riches and honor. Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
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COUNTRIES. | Population, | ——— — 

Footing. War Footing. | 

eS ee 

| 
| 

AUSTRIA .. . .| 42,800,000) 367,000} 1,800, Py Np 722,000 
BELGIUM 6,136,000} 49,000 155,000} 1,870,000 
BULGARIA 3,155,000| 36,000 125,000 | 874,000 
DENMARK . 2,185,000 43,000 | 59,500 | 962,000 
FRANCE... . .| 38,100,000) 560 000 | 4,053,000 | 35,337,000 
GERMANY. - | 49,428,000) 511,000 | 3,350,000 | 28,085,000 
GREAT BRITAIN . | 37,879,000, 211 ,600 | 627, 000 | 36,572,000 
GREECE.... 2,187,000 28,000 | 100,000 | 920,000 
HOLLAND . . . .| 4,622,000 22,800 69,000 | 3,200,000 
oy” - | 29,943,000) 247.800 3,029,000 | 14,205,000 
PORTUGAL 4,708,000, 34,900 150,000} 1,902,000 
ROUMANIA .. .| 5,500, 000) 51,500 280,000 1,560,000 
RUSSIA - /113,355,000) 869,000 | 4,555,000 | 44,192,000 
SERVIA | 2,163,000) 13,000 211,000 | 453,000 
SPAIN . wi 16,500,000 115,000 | 1,083,000} 6,816,000 
SWEDEN & NORWAY, 6,790,000; 30,000! 510,000! 2,154,000 
SWITZERLAND 2,933,000! on 486,000} 1,276,000 
. 3. ——an nen 588,000 suntaaad 7,000,000 


National Debt. Debt. Revenue, 
£580,400,000 | £23,000,000 | £90,846,000 
92,600,000 4,129,000 | 13,783,000 
4,100,000 554,000| 3,306,000 
10,366,000 374,000 3,085,000 
1,280,000,000 | 51,900,000 | 129,400,000 
87.200,000 3,043,000 | 60,096,000 
677,680,000 | 25,200,000} 90,994,000 
30,000,000 1,340,000} 4,142,000 
93,500,000 2,937,000 | 10,660,000 
479,189,000 | 23,386,000! 66,645,000 
134,299,000} 5,114,000) 10,383,000 
38,752,000 | 2,613,000 7,028,000 
723,720,000 | 41,300,000; 89,159,000 
12,162,000 818,000 2,405,000 
264,077,000 | 11,639,000 | 29,918,000 
20,832,000 1,076,000 8,243,000 
2,137,000 | —_ 2,909,000 
158,000,000 | 1,580,000} 18,500,000 


Interest on 
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GROWTH OF EUROPEAN MILITARISM, 1869-1892. 












War Footing. 






Cost or ARMY AND NAVY. 











EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF ARMY. 
Peace Footing. 
In 1869. In 1892. In 1869. 
cs Sie! ek ee 404,000 540,000 1,350,000 
RUSSIA . 550,000 812,000 1,100,900 
GERMANY as 380,000 510,000 1,300,000 
GREAT BRITAIN . gee 180,000 220,000 450,000 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY . > 190,000 337,000 750,000 
ITALY - 120,000 276,000 570,000 
DE. <6 ««« <« « 25,000 48,000 | 95,000 
J ipt es.) — 35,000 | — 
jo vis DG 20,000 17,000 45,000 
2g 2 <. o6 a & @ 80,000 100,000 450,000 
GREECE 11,000 28,000 | 35,000 
HOLLAND .... 18,000 25,000 | 45,000 
MONTENEGRO “= a 40,000 
oo) 3 9 2) 25,000 34,000 | 70,000 
ROUMANIA . 22,000 51,000 | 33,000 
Se : 10,000 13,000 | 25,000 
SE cs Vids, & he 6% 12,000 | 
ee eee } oe — naabed 
SWITZERLAND... a= — 150,000 
TURKEY ae Wrage 130,000 182,000 | 320,000 
Total . 2,195, 000 3,240,000 | 6,958,000 





| 

















In 1892. In 1869. | In 1892. 
2,500,000 | £23,554,119 | £34,566,038 
2,451,000 24,626,430 | 49,588,696 
2,417,000 11,216,709 | 28,084,842 

342,200 24,227,000 | 38,190,000 
1,050,000 9,103,235 | 15,722,498 
1,514,000 7,070,040 | 14,484,177 

128,000 1,475,400 | 2,046,234 

70,000 sits 824,697 
61,500 726,671 1,464,492 
300,000 5,018,268 | 7,132,365 
70,000 143,650 952,870 
110,000 2,065,974 | 2,999,312 
55,000 an — 
80,000 1,118,779 | 1,779,554 
153,000 721,913; 1,534,224 
80,000 648,450 | 458,099 
90,000 | 1,741,66 

180,000 } 909,400 | "573,188 

212,800 103,490} 1,810,143 

700,000 4,003,055 — 

12,564,500 





£116,732,583 |£198,948,098 
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THE FRENCH GRUMBLING ABOUT THEIR 
NAVY, TOO! 


The Daily News says:—It is curious to observe how 
the arguments of the naval alarmists in France and in 
England neutralize each other. While Lord George 
Hamilton and others on this side of the Channel are 
assuring us that the French are doing wonders with their 
fleet, and that we may soon be at their mercy, M. Clém- 
enceau comes forward and proclaims to the world that 
while the English fleet is becoming more and more for- 
midable, the French fleet does not, so to speak, exist. 
Large sums are voted, it is true, every year by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies for the service of the Republican navy, 
but nothing comes of it. The Corps Législatif previous 
to 1870 voted large sums in the same way for the army, 
and we all know what happened when that army had to 
be mobilized in face of the Germans. M. Clémenceau is 
supported by high naval authority. Many facts he gets 
from a French officer he cannot name, but the ex-Min- 
ister of Marine himself, Admiral Rieunier, is pressed into 
the service, for a letter of his, written as recently as last 
month, has been captured, and in it he expresses grave 
dissatisfaction with the state of things at Toulon. 


According to M. Clémenceau’s naval authority, the 
whole system of the French Admiralty is rotten. The 
estimates are based upon the expenditure of four or five 
years ago. At that time there were few torpedo-boats, 
now there are many. The consequence is that the money 
voted for torpedo-boats is all spent at the beginning of 
the financial year, while in other departments there is so 
much money that it is difficult to get rid of it. This is 
only one instance out of many, and the effect is every 
day apparent. One after the other the torpedo-boats 
which have been ordered to a particular station have been 
certified to be unable to put to sea. As it is with the 
torpedo-boats so it is with the ironclads, which are con- 
stantly getting disabled, although they still figure on the 
effective list presented to the Chamber. The ‘* Magenta” 
and the ‘* Dupuy de Lome,” new first-class line-of-battle 
ships, which cost nearly half-a-million sterling each, are 
said to be amongst those which are so defective as to be 
practically valueless. ‘The conclusion at which M. Clém- 
enceau arrives is that what is wanted is not more money, 
but a more effective control of the expenditure, and for 
this reason he is for a clean sweep of the Admiralty, 
which has got, he says, into the hands of two or three 
families, who snap their fingers at the people’s represen- 
tatives.— Herald of Peace. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The Columbian Exposition Memorial, urging inter- 
national arbitration upon the attention of the goverments 
of the world, marks an era in the progress of this idea. 

It will be remembered that this memorial was the out- 
growth of the deliberations of the Peace Congress held in 
Chicago last summer. The memorial was drafted at that 
time, received the signatures of representatives of forty 
different nations and of a very large number of the 
prominent men of America. 

The memorial has been formally presented to President 
Cleveland and Secretary Gresham, and it will be for- 
warded by the latter to all the governments of the world 
with which the United States holds diplomatic relations. 
It will thus have the widest publicity possible, and the 
hope may be expressed that it will have a commanding 
influence upon the minds of men in silencing national 
disputes and bringing war to an end. 

The document itself is not long or in any way remark- 
able. It simply states that the signers recognize and 
appreciate the advantages that have already accrued to 
several nations by submitting their differences to arbitra- 
tion. It also states that the same advantages ought to 
be open to all nations, and the purpose of the memorial is 
directed to that end. 

The principle involved in the memorial has gained 
great headway during recent years. It has not only 
been ably advocated by writers and theorists, but has 
been put to successful test in such controversies as the 
Alabama contention and the Behring Sea case. It has 
ound favor in Great Britain as well as in America, and 
it was the subject of a paragraph in Mr. Cleveland’s 
recent message to Congress. 

It was there stated, not that it would be beneficial to 
the nations, but that it has surpassed expectations as a 
means of adjudicating international claims, and that a 
reasonable ground of hope exists for an understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States looking to 
the permanent establishment of a regularly constituted 
court of arbitration. 

The memorial is both timely and indicative of lasting 
peace among the nations. — Baltimore Morning Herald. 


The tendency of all this invention has been to eliminate 
the personal element from fighting, and to make battles, 
on land or on sea, combats of machinery, cannon of 
immense range and power, preventing the close approach 
of the combatants; machine guns, to mow down armies 
at the whirr of the electric motor turning the crank; 
smokeless powder with rifles of long range, by which the 
fighters may slay and be slain while invisible to each 
other and even undiscoverable ; dynamite shells, one of 
which may wreck a navy or devastate a camp — these are 
a few of the appliances which will change the character 
of the next great war. 

And as war becomes more and more a mechanical com- 
bat, and at the same time more terribly and swiftly 
destructive, so must it fall into disuse among civilized 
nations. The progress is plainly toward peace. ‘I‘here 
may be need of one more demonstration of the folly of 
war as conducted under the new and approved methods, 
but that ought to be enough. And in substituting arbi- 
tration for the ordeal by battle, we may, without indulg- 
ing in with the example set by the United States too 
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sanguine expectation, look to the twentieth century, now 
so close at hand, as the coming era of peace. — Boston 
Post. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION PROJECT. 


The memorial adopted by the World’s Columbian 
Commissioners, asking that steps be taken to secure 
arbitration of international disputes, and delivered to the 
Secretary of State at Washington for presentation to the 
governments of the world, is a notable document. It is 
signed by the Commissioners of forty different nations, 
all the Commissioners of the States and Territories of the 
United States, and many of the most prominent theolo- 
gians, educators, social economists, editors, statesmen, 
and merchants of this and other countries. It isa peti- 
tion which must command attention and which will invest 
the appeal of its signers with unusual force and influence. 
It asks that all the governments * will unitedly agree by 
mutual treaties to submit for settlement by arbitration 
all such international questions and disputes as shall fail 
of satisfactory solution by ordinary peaceful negotia- 
tions.” It will be remembered in this connection that 
the President in his recent message alluded to this sub- 
ject and made the gratifying announcement that Great 
Britain had received the proposition for arbitration with 
favor. 

The Secretary of State in reply to the memorialists 
has consented to have their appeal sent at once to all 
foreign governments and to urge the holding of an inter- 
national conference to consider and if possible accept the 
plan which originated at Chicago, as one of the many 
important results of the Columbian Exposition. It is 
not likelythat the scheme can be adopted at once. The 
friction between such powers as France, Germany, Italy, 
and Russia is too severe to admit of an immediate peace- 
ful solution of the questions at issue between them, It 
may take some time to dissolve great armies led by 
ambitious and warlike rulers and the traditional quarrels 
and resentments are of too long standing to be settled 
by arbitration at once. Nevertheless, the trend of the 
world is in that direction. The sentiment of the people 
is in its favor, and the sentiment of the people never 
counted for as much as it does now. They are tired of 
armies, war-taxes, army and navy budgets, and the bur- 
dens imposed upon labor, and they would hail with 
delight any proposition for international arbitration. 
But even though it may take some time to accomplish 
this solution and bring about an era of universal peace, 
when the arms of war shall be beaten into pruning hooks 
and plowshares, the effort now begun must go on with 
constantly increasing effort and resolution. 

The moral example of the United States and Great 
Britain, the two most powerful nations in the world, will 
count for much in the furtherance of this great project, 
and the new century ought to open with many other 
nations following in their steps. It is pleasant to note 
that this plan for a conference originated in Chicago. 
If it shall be carried out to a successful result it will 
redound to the further glory of this young city and it 
will go on record as the most important and far-reaching 
of the many great achievements of the now slowly van- 
ishing White City.—Chicago Tribune. 
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When an article has been sold for 23 years, 
and its sales have increased each year, in spite 
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The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, LIl., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystie, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 
FounpED In 1834. 


1. Contains general articles by able men and women on 
all phases of the peace question. 


2. Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 
ligious bodies and other organizations. 


8. Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 
the peace reform. 


4. A feature of special interest is its department 
‘¢ Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 
the general press. 


or 


In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 


Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ApvocaTE OF Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the pauper and of the cause of peace. 

Published by Tue American Peace Soctery, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





OUR CLUBBING RATES FOR 1894. 
We will send Tue Apvocare or Peace and any one 


of the following papers for one year at the price annexed : 


Price. With Advocate. 
The Independent. , , $3.00 $3.50 
Our Day . . ‘ , , 2.50 2.60 
The Outlook (Christian Union) 3.00 3.50 
Social Economist . : ‘ 2.00 2.50 
Christian Statesman 2.00 2.00 
Friends’ Review 2.00 2.50 
Scientific American ; ‘ 3.00 3.50 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AmERICAN 
PEACE Socrety.”’ 


ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
Promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shal! hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them, 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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For Children. 
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3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examination, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and CHEAP- 
ness of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 26 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 
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“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
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The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Lonpon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of ‘‘Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the attention of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of eo and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 

« This remarkable work is producing a oa effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. It has already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . - No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle.’ . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. » + It is as vivid in its realism as Verestschagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 

—OCritic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 
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